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Professor Leonard has a tendency to make favourites of 
words like ' sturdy ', and ' skiey ', to affect such compendia as 
' tmust ', and such rarities as ' wrinklest '. On the whole his 
vocabulary is odd rather than striking, and unusual rather 
than poetical. He is very fond of the word ' percase ', he 
tells of ' chariots .... areek With hurly slaughter ' (p. 115), 
his ' ploughman .... crackles, prating, how the ancient race ' 
(p. 89), ' Space .... extends Unmetered forth in all direc- 
tions round ' (p. 48), ' caeli regionibus I, 64 appears as ' region 
skies ' (p. 5), ' solis praeclara luce ' II, 1032 as ' the splendour- 
sun ' (p. 83), ' altas turris mere ' V, 307 as ' the lofty towers 
ruin down ' (p. 199). If it were not for the original ' repetunt 
oculis (which he reads with Creech instead of ollis) gestum 
pede convenienti ' IV, 791, it would be difficult for the average 
man to know what in the world was meant by such a phrase as 
' With speedy motion and with eyeing heads ' (p. 165). What 
is an eyeing head ? Indeed, it would sometimes seem, to para- 
phrase freely from Professor Leonard's own sonnet, ' To the 
Master ', that his sturdy voice of still unconquered youth hath 
in an unknown tongue reported Lucretius. Certainly there 
is very little here of the strange solitary majesty of Lucretius, 
and only a distant echo now and then of those wonderful 
phrases which stirred the imagination of men like Vergil, 
Horace, and Ovid, which suggested to Spenser some of his 
finest lines and which occasionally shine in the great Dryden 
when he is at his best. Nevertheless, I gladly agree with 
Professor Leonard's critic in the Spectator that ' he has faced 
a very difficult task with much real success '. 

Kirby Flower Smith. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



The Indebtedness of Chaucer's Works to the Italian Works of 
Boccaccio, by Hubertis M. Cummings. University of 
Cincinnati Studies X ; Cincinnati, 1916. 

The subject of Mr. Cummings's dissertation, which is pub- 
lished in the latest of the University of Cincinnati Studies, is 
one to arouse the very greatest interest and expectation. For 
next to the matter of French influence, the problem of Italian 
sources is perhaps the most important in the Chaucerian field. 
But considering the full nature of the questions involved, and 
realizing that we have a right to expect the most delicate and 
acute criticism if anyone takes upon himself the burden of such 
an investigation, one cannot feel that Mr. Cummings has satis- 
fied our hopes in this volume. 
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Legitimately enough perhaps, the chief point of the book is 
to minimize the influence of Boccaccio on Chaucer. The author 
takes up the various works of the former by turns and states 
as completely as he is able the extent of their contributions to 
Chaucer's poems. In a laudable fashion he accepts none of the 
old conclusions in regard to borrowings but turns over all the 
old material for a reexamination of its soundness, leaving ulti- 
mately as established Chaucer's indebtedness to only the Filo- 
strato and the Teseide. All this would be splendid and indeed 
worth while if we could feel that Mr. Cummings's judgment 
were trustworthy ; but very soon we discover that we cannot. 

His first chapter restudies the thesis proposed by Professor 
Young that Chaucer used the Filocolo in parts of Troilus and 
Criseyde. He repeats the parallels cited by Young — the seven 
for the love-scene, and in these he detracts slightly from their 
force individually but he does not upset the argument derived 
from them taken all together. The only parallel regarding 
which he seems to make his point is the first, where he gives 
striking evidence to show that the Filostrato might be consid- 
ered as furnishing sufficient material in itself, and this would be 
a good preparation for the rest of his case if that only proved to 
be equally tenable. In discussing the fourth parallel, how- 
ever, he misrepresents or misunderstands Young's argument. 
Cummings shows that the jealousy of Troilus on account of 
Horaste is not comparable to or related to the jealousy of Florio 
on account of Fileno. Young was really not concerned with 
such an equation at all, but with the use of the name Horaste 
by Pandarus and the assurance in response given by Criseyde as 
related to the assurances given by Biancefiore to Florio in the 
equivalent scene. Finally Cummings does not mention, much 
less deal with, the long list of almost verbal parallels between 
the Troilus and the Filocolo at the place where the Filostrato 
differs, which are in their way really more remarkable than 
even the quite remarkable episodic parallels. It cannot be said, 
then, that Cummings's work here upsets a conclusion which has 
for some time been almost universally accepted by Chaucerian 
scholars, or that it deals with the problem even fairly or ade- 
quately, and this is one of the most important contributions 
which the dissertation attempts to make. 

The second of these contributions is found in the comparison 
of the Troilus with the Filostrato itself. He does give a proper 
answer to Legouis' totally mistaken criticism of the English 
poem ; but he is himself certainly very far from the truth when 
he says in his study of Chaucer's characters as compared with 
Boccaccio's that " There are really no preponderant differences 
in the characterizations of the two groups ". This matter has 
been treated sufficiently by scholars in the past, for instance by 
Kittredge in his chapter on the Troilus in Chaucer and his 
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Poetry — a work curiously not referred to at all in the study, 
while Dodd's book on Courtly Love is cited as the chief au- 
thority. He neglects to pay any attention to Chaucer's addi- 
tions at the end of the Troilus, so far as pointing out their 
philosophical significance is concerned, and yet these additions 
change the whole character of the poem from a sentimental to 
a rational tragedy. 

Omissions of a similar kind appear in his study of the adapta- 
tion of. the Teseide. Suggestions long ago offered by Ten 
Brink in regard to the character of Arcite as Chaucer trans- 
formed it, might here have been discussed and perhaps devel- 
oped. It may be useful to stop here and point out some of the 
changes in Arcite. In Boccaccio, this figure appears as a 
more or less mewling, peevish hero, who wails a good deal 
about his fate, who tries to avoid fighting, and who speaks a 
long lament on his own mishaps. In Chaucer's poem, Arcite 
is thoroughly manly ; his manhood demands that he shall fight ; 
and as to fate, although he sighs like an orthodox lover, he says : 

Alias, why pleynen folk so in commune 
Of purveyaunce of God or of Fortune, 
That yeveth hem ful ofte in many a gyse 
Wei bettre than they can hemself devyse? (11. 1251 ff.) 

Ten Brink expressed the contrast with the remark that, " Arcite 
. . . becomes much more positive and violent in his (Chaucer's) 
hands " ; it seems to me that he also becomes more of a man. 
In general, in both poems — the Troilus as well as the Knight's 
Tale — Chaucer shows himself as the stronger, perhaps more 
virile, and also cleaner and fresher story-teller. Boccaccio, as 
we might expect, is softer and more voluptuous, sometimes 
sickly and tearful. No such contrast in tone is hinted by 
Cummings. 

Further details in the study reveal no less weakness in grasp- 
ing the issues involved. Little is done with the Lollius question. 
Cummings is inclined to hold to the old view that Chaucer did 
not know Boccaccio's name — an idea which seems inconceiv- 
able remembering Chaucer's trips to Italy and his extensive 
interest in the Italian poet. Even Lydgate knew who Boccaccio 
was. But enough of this ; there is already plenty to show that 
this study of the Italian field will not get us very far in our desire 
to know of Chaucer's relations with Boccaccio. While much in 
the book shows that pains have been taken and that the author 
has wished to leave no stone unturned in regard to matters of 
Chaucer's borrowings, the study will not serve even as the 
latest — much less the last — word on the subject. In some places 
it does not seem to be properly brought up to date in documen- 
tation — references to articles on questions in point are often 
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omitted : such as, to Young's article on the possible influence of 
Sercambi, and Hinckley's preliminary suggestion, or to the 
numerous articles on the problem of Trophee. 

Howard R. Patch. 

Eryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 



An Introduction to the Study of Language, by Leonard 
Bloomfield, Assistant Professor of Comparative Phi- 
lology and German in the University of Illinois. X + 335 
pages. i2mo. $1.75. Henry Holt and Company. 1914. 

Leonard Bloomfield's book is intended to offer the general 
reader and the student who is entering upon linguistic work a 
summary of what is now known about language, such as 
Whitney's Language and the Study of Language and The Life 
and Growth of Language did a half-century ago. There is 
need of a book that sets up the goal which Bloomfield has set 
himself. We have no one book of the nature of Whitney's 
which embodies for us the results of the great progress of 
linguistic science in the last fifty years. Unlike most other 
writers on linguistics, but like Whitney, the author does not 
limit himself to the treatment of one language group, such 
as Indo-European, but takes up the various possible modes of 
human expression. There is probably no one other factor 
which is so conducive to the transforming of the ordinary 
uninteresting, meaningless details of phonology and morphol- 
ogy of a single language into living phenomena fraught 
with interest, as this comparative method of attack. In ac- 
cordance with the general direction which progress in lin- 
guistic study has taken since Whitney, the author emphasizes 
the importance of phonetics and of the modern psychological 
interpretation of language. He treats in ten chapters the fol- 
lowing topics: 1. nature and origin of language; 2. physical 
basis of language; 3. mental basis of language; 4. forms of 
language; 5. morphology; 6. syntax; 7. internal change in 
language; 8. external change of languages; 9. teaching of 
languages ; 10. study of language. 

It is perhaps partly due to the necessity of using the technical 
terminology of scientific psychology and of constantly linking 
psychological doctrine with linguistic phenomena that Bloom- 
field's style does not always have the simplicity and clearness 
of Whitney's. Also in another related respect he has emu- 
lated neither his great predecessor nor that other master of lin- 
guistic science, Hermann Paul. Both these scholars choose their 



